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The Adventures of a Night. 
A Romance. 

“A sad tale °s best for Winter; I have one of 

ghosts and goblins.” —SHAKsSPHARE. 
—— 

Revised and corrected, with some necessary alter- 
ations and winnowing, for this paper, by a Trio 
of literary Ladies. 

—— 
CHAPTER TI. 

At the commencement of the French revolution, 
when all the riches of the kingdom were gathered 
together by fortune, to be again distributed by ca- 
price, Mr. Dob was a quict, pains-taking trades- 
man of La Rue St. Honore, Paris. When order 
vas in some degree re-established, Mr. Dob found 
himself in one of the most clevated stations of the 
republic. Yet Mr. Dob had neither been a Ter- 
rovist, a Coupetete, nor a Buveur de Sang; but 
Mr. Dob had furnished government with supplies. 
While the chiefs of the above mentioned factions 
daily staked their lives for a few livres. Mr. Dob 
found it a method much more sure and safe, to 
pocket quietly large sums by a regular line of bu- 
siness. Seated in his strong box, in which he pe- 
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riodically deposited his immense profits, he coolly 
perused La Fontaine’s fable of the monkey who 


devoured the chesnuts. for which he saw the cat 


burn its paws. Mir. Dob shewed some taste in the 
line of reading which he chose for a time of revo- 
lution; but that will not appear surprising when 
we are better acquainted with his literary turn. 
Mr. Dob being of a quict, inoffensive, placid 
turn of mind, concluded, that, as his own affairs 
Were in so prosperous & condition, those of others 
were equally so; and as he found nothing to com- 
plain of, neither, he imagined, had any one else. 
A good-hearted man, who had no objection to the 
happiness of others, provided it interfered in no 
way with his own; but se/f was the ruling princi- 
ple of the day, and Mr. Dob was joo rich to be 
out of fashion. Great wealth, shallow judgment, 
and a comfortable proportion of vanity! alas! for 
the man in whom these three plagues unite, what 
a combination of attractions to the parasites and 
flatterers who flutter round a great man’s table! 
and Mr. Dob did not escape paying this penalty 
of riches. He was assured that a man of his for- 
tune could not possibly walk on foot: accordingly, 
Mr. Dob set up an elegant equipage, altho he con- 
stantly declared, “that riding in a coach always 
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made him sick.”” Hunting was absolutely neces- 
sary for his health; therefore did Mr. Dob keep 
hounds and hunters, tho he often declared that he 
did not know their heads from their tails. [t was 
also etiquette to pass a certain part of the year in 
the country; Mr. Dob bought a chateau (the own- 
er of which had been guillotined) merely because 
it suited him better than any other. A thousand 
times was he told that he was a bel-esprit: this he 
believed more implicitly than any other assertion. 
Various were the species of interest which he re- 
ceived for the loan of his wines, dinners, Ac. : in 
short, he was as completely duped, and fleeced, 
and was as little master of his own time, house, or 
even his five senses, as any duke of the ancien re- 
gime. 

It was absolutely necessary to the support ef 
his title of bel-esprit, that he should be master of 
a library; and with rather more common sense 
than falls to the lot of bel-esprits in general, he 
resolved that it should be such a one as he could 
read. With arts and sciences he was very little 
acquainted; he therefore, confined himself to the 
study of novels and romances, in the collection of 
which he had been assisted by a member of the 
institution who frequented his table very regular- 
ly; but man is formed for nothing long, not even 
for pleasure, not even for happiness, which is so 
frequendy mistaken by him the one for the other. 
From tliis intirmity of our nature, Mr. Dob grew 
tired of those works in which he had formerly 
delighted; so completely tired, that he was one 
day found by the member fast asleep, with the 
novel of Clarissa in his hand. He could not dis- 
guise his surprise : * Ma foi! citizen,’ answered 
Mr. Dob, scarcely recovered from a lengthened 
yawn, ‘I own that the almanac of the republic 
would be to me as agreeable to peruse, as one of 
your novels of the vulgar era; they contain such 
every day occurrences, adventures which may 
happen to any one, what I might see in every 
house, were some good-humoured Asmodeus to 
take off the roofs for my diversion. Are there lo- 
vers? they are sure to marry; are there rivals? 
they are ahways in the way; are there fathers? 
they have no other occupation in life but to scold, 
forgive. and pay the portion; and, to crown the 
whole. a hero or heroine are sure to ‘live very 
And 


in these enlightened days, when no occurrences 


happy ever alter so common an occurrence.’ 


are common. one is led to 
being a moderne, who writ 


suspect the author of 


anovel in the old 


stvle. I'his Clarissa, for insiance, which has so 
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great a reputation, of what dees it consist? In 
the first place Lam too staunch a republican to 
admire those fine English sentiments which are 
contraband in our country; but even setting that 
aside, of what does this history consist? A young 
woman who elopes ! Why, in the St. Palais Roy- 
al you may find a hundred who will do that, and 
not make half so much fuss about it. As to citi- 
zen Lovelace, I can assure you that any one of 
our young men, nay, even my son, although he 
does not dress his head, ‘a la ‘Titus,’ nor ‘a la 
Caracala,’ is to the full as clever as he. I would 
wager you any sum,’ continued Mr. Dob, inclin- 
ing towards the meinber’s ear, “ that the reputa- 
tion of this work is one of those abuses which 
subsisted under the ‘ancien regime,’ and that it is 
indebted for it to some favourite mistress of the 
minister. Why cannot literature have its Sist of 
May? Citizen, citizen, a revolution in style is be- 
come an absolute necessity: there is neither crimi- 
nal, tribunal nor guillotine in the empire of the 
muses; I therefore will venture to head a conspi- 
racy.” 

At this critical point of the conversation, Mr. 
Dob, junior, entered the apartment, and his arri- 
val at that moment was rather mal-a-propos. The 
member was almost won over to the cause, and 
England was on the point of losing the glory of 
having explored the under ground passages to 
Parnassus! Now young Dob, (on whoin his fa- 
ther had bestowed the name of Roger, in honour 
of Ariosto’s hero of that name, who was a favou- 
rite of his) troubled his head but little with the 
concerns of the muses: he had concerns of his 
own more congenial to his taste; he read no no- 
vels; but he composed one, to himself very inter- 
esting; in which he was assisted by a lovely girl 
of a taste very similar to his own, and who con- 
stantly served him for a heroine. This novel was 
too much in the ol style to please Mr. Dob, se- 
nior, and the young lovers were attached to each 
other with all the fervour and innocence of old 
times, which to him appeared so common place. 

Ursula, as amiable and sensible as she was 
beautiful. had been by the revolution thrown 
from a situation of affluence into the greatest dis- 
tress. ‘his was a eoincidence with the old no- 
vels which gave particular displeasure to Mr. 
Deb. Roger frequently said to his beloved, 
*'Llou hast no portion but thy virtue and thy 
beauty: bat were we united, we should prove that 
tie law of divorce was not invented for us!” 
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Mr. Dob being in a romantic mood when his 
son entscd his apartment, it was but a natural 
transition to turn the conversation on the love af- 
fairs of his son. ‘Citizen, my son,’ said be in a 
solemn tone, ‘you are of an age to form to your- 
self a tamily, and to deserve well of the republic 
by adding to her subjects.” ‘Indeed, father, I ask 
no better; and you know that it is long since my 
heart has been at the disposal of another.’ ‘ Son, 
son, you know that it is a phrase I cannot abide! 
I hive read it so often! however, since your heart 
is no longer your own, pray inform me on whom 
you have eee so valuable a trinket?’ ‘Ona 
charming girl; a to ap air of blue eyes adds so 
svcet a smile, — Oh! for mercy stop! 
What style are vou adopting! the description of 
your heroine! tell me her name, that is indispensa- 
bic; a heroine must have a name, but it must be a 
pretty one.’ ‘Hername is Ursula.’ ‘Ursula! pret- 
ty well, the name is rathersingular; whose daugh- 
ter is she!’ ‘She is descended trom one of the first 
families of the ancient monarchy.’ ‘Citizen, spare 
me! spare me the genealogy! One would abso- 
lutely believe that you knew all the old novels by 
heart: of all her ancestors I only wish to be ac- 
quainted with the last, which is often the most 
dificult to be ascertained; but come, let us try.’ 
‘Ursula is daughter of the President de Germeuil.’ 
‘Grant me poreene: What! the daughter of a ci- 
devant nobleman! of a ci-devant member of parhi: \- 
ment! You are certainly crazy, citizen Dob, ju- 
mor!’ ‘No, father, Fam not mad, I am only im 
love.’ ‘Daughter of a man who was guillotined!?’ 
‘ilis crime, if he committed any, does not crimi- 

nate his child.’ ‘A girl without a farthing! ‘I have 

fortune sufficient for both.’ ‘There again! gone 
back to old adventures! "To make the fortune of 
your mistress! ‘Phat is too antiquated a style, quite 
out of dare; no one thinks now a-days of enrich- 
ing any but themselves! Choose another heroine, 
and begin again at the first chapter.’ ‘Father, Lam 
resolved; nothing can make me unfaithful, cven 
death is trivial with the loss of Ursula.’ ‘Good 
God! son, where do you pick up these notions, 
you certainly steal my books! There is however 
one thing I must mention to vou; an] that is, that 
the very estate I have lately purchased, was exact- 
ly that belonging to the family of your heroine. * 
*So much the better, so much the betier, her mar- 
riage with me will carry it again into the proper 
line. ‘Always going on with his abominable no- 
vel; Everily believe he will carry it on to the tenth 
volume if I do not prevent him. Ciuzen son, a 
word in your ear, if you do no! give up ail 
thoughts of this girl, f will not shut her up ina 
convent, no; that is the commou resource of all 
angry fathers, but Ef will get her deportee, and 
send you, illiterate that you are, to ihe irontiers. 
In the mean time, see that you are ready to-mor- 
row morping to accompany me on a Visit to my 
estate, where I intend remaining some decades.’ 


[To be continued. } 
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Living Characters. 


I am fond of the conversation of intelligent per” 
sons, and am pleased when in their compauy; but 
my hopes have often been disappointed, by the pe~ 
culiurities of some who were present; Ww ho instead 
of permitting the discourse to flow in its proper and 
unrestrained course, direct it to a particular chan 
nel, for their own gratification, or without dwelhiog 
upon anv subject, digress with as much celerity 
aud frequency as Mr. Shandy. 


Among the foes to the freedom and pleasure of 
conversation are those who obtrude remarks on 
their own profession and occupation. 


Scepticus who has lately read several new trea- 
tises, will suffer vou to listen to nothing but his com- 
menis on the futility of ancient systems. He will de- 
ny that the sun is the source of heat, or the realt- 
ty of objects. He will contend that men are ca- 
pable of arriving at such a state of perfection as 
to render all legal restraints unnecessary, or that 
perhaps ina century hence, ships will sail under 
the ocean witn as Kuch facility as they at present 
sail on the surface. He cannot be at rest unless 
the discourse is controversial. 


P..pDANTICUs is a man, who has read, or rather 
skimmed many books. Ife has a few ideas of his 
own, and has never suffered reflection to produce 
many. He cannot give a reason for an opinion 
which he advances. He more resembles a com- 
mon place book, than any thing I know. His de- 
Sign is to pass for a man of reading, genius and 
taste, and to attain that character it has been his 
practice, to note every passage that strikes his 
fancy, and get it by rote, and by repeating it in 
every company often, whether it be applicable or 
not, he has gained the reputation of great erudi- 
tion, and a prodigious memory. For his quota- 
tions there is no peace. ‘here is no end to them, 
and whenever he appears, you must either rudely 
out-talk him, affront him, or remain in profound 
silence, for he resembles Aaron’s rod, he swallows 
up every subject of discourse. Once when two 
merchants were speaking slightly of the price of 
tobacco, he exclaimed with a sudden start, as if 
out of a profound reverie, “ this reminds meot a 
story I read some time ago,” and then proceeded 
in the narrative. contained in the letters of Lord 
Lyttleton, of the strange being who joined some 
k.nglishinen ata hunung match. 


Frotny isa gentleman rather diverting at first, 
but ultimately as troublesome as the others. He 
formally and laboriously proves facts and posi- 
tions; which no one denies. He will harangue a 
full hour to prcve “ the existence of light!!’ and 
foe the sake of argument only, quarrel about 

* goat’s wool,” with all the volubility of superflui- 
ty, and ail the vehemence of enthusiasm ; until he 
almost foams at the mouth, like Gil Blas chopping 
logic at Oviedo. 
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London Fashions. 


Ball Dress. 

A soft white slip, over which is worn a dress 
composed of white spotted gauze. The body, 
which is cut extremely low all round the bust, is 
finished by alight quilling of blond, which stands 
up round the bosom, and a full bow of ribbon in 
the centre of the breast, which has an effect at 
once tasteful and delicate. The hair is dressed ra- 
ther high behind. The front hair is parted on the 
forehead, and disposed in light loose ringlets on 
each side of the face. Head dress, a fichu ala 
Marmotte, composed of rich blond and satin, and 
tied at the side in a bow of the same materials. 
Kar-rings and necklace, pearl and topaz. White 
satin slippers, and white kid gloves. 

Walking Dress. 

Cambric muslin high dress, the lower part of 
the body made full, and the upper part, which is 
tight to the bust, composed entirely of rich work. 
A row of pointed work forms a narrow pelerine, 
\ rather high on the bosom, and 
The bottom of the skirt 


headings com- 


hich is brought 
ends in a point in front. 
flounce and 


which is surmounted 


is finished vy a deep 


material, 


posed ol the sume 
by a row of soit muslin bouffone let in at small 
distances from each other. Over this dress 1s worn 


miposed of gres de Naples, ornament- 
intermixed 


a spencc ad 


ed with figured buttons. which are 
with a light, novel. and elegant trimming. The 
sieeve of a inodevate width, is finished at the wrist 


to Corresp md with the boc »by a double row of 


hittons and trimmings intermixed, ‘The epaulette 
of anew, and singularly prety form, is edged with 


iviinming, and finished with buttons on the shoul- 


der. Autumnal bonnet. the front rather large, and 
ot a very becoming shape; the crown low: it is 


‘ied under the chin by a large bow of ribbon, 





«Van, and Love for Woman, 
are the most exquisite pleasures of which the 
soul is capable. “hey may be described as “the 
comprehensive principle of benevolence, which 
binds the whole human race to aid and love each 
other, individualised, and put into its utmost state 
of activity.” may deride them; and 
there may be some so haunted by suspicions, or so 
hardened in vice as to doubt or deny their exis- 
But he that felt them in their fullest 
has the best, as well as the grandest stand- 
and the purest foretaste of 
enerations that 


FRrinvpsure for 


“ 
Selfishness 


tence. has 
force 
ard of human nature; 
os ; : 
he joys thatare in store tor the g 
ome. 
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[By our Letter-Boa.| 


Mr. Lewis, 


Some time ago, a female appeared, ‘yclep’d 
Carraboo, who exerted her art to gull the incredu- 
lous (mark the word) citizens of this city of bro- 
therly love. She professed to speak the language 
of the moon; and why should she not be credited, 
as no linguist either in England or America 
possessed sufficient moonshine to hold a conversa- 
tion with her? The lingo, it would appear, must 
be very enchanting, as a Philadelphia Editor, re- 
markable for his evailition, declared in his enter- 
taining paper that the audience were in raptures 
with the melodious accents of the performer. 

But, Mr. Editor, I am of opinion that there is 
a great number of Carraboos among us, whose 
impositions are more dangerous than those of the 
Bristol adventurer. Examine our daily papers, 
and mark how many advertisements of that de- 
scription appear. No profession whatever is ex- 
empt from such deceptions, aye, Mr. Printer, I 
will not except your own fraternity. 

But, there is a serious Carra 
Which daily gains ground, and which is of the ut- 
most importanee to the community. IL allude to 
the multifarious propositions to educate old and 
young persons in short periods of time. A writer 
that ** a little learning is a dangerous 
and, certainly, only a very slight profi- 


hoo Impositic yn 


has said, 
thing ;*’ 
ciency can be attained in the few lessons proposed 
by some of these learned gentry, who, I believe, 
understand the mode of advertisements 
and making out exorbitant bills, better than the 


art of instructing pupils in the sciences they pro- 


writing 


fess to teach. 

The Lancasterian system of education is cer- 
tainly well adapted to the instruction of a large 
number of persons, at the same time, in the com- 
mon branches of le — and has been attended 
with peculiar success, wen properly taught. But, 
if we are to judge from the publications of the dif- 
there is nol a real Lancaslerian 


Advertisements, some of 


ferent teachers, 
School in Philadelpiia. 
them comprising more than a column of a news- 
paper, daily appear, in which half a dozen differ- 
eut persons claim the pre-eminence, with a long 


list of signatures. which, for aught we know, on 
this side th e Atlontic, were signed in the moon, 


and imported thence by Miss Carraboo, when she 


condescended to come down to eniighten this he 


nighted age. 
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There is one circumstance, [ cannot, with can- 
dour, overlook, viz. the extreme modesty displayed 
by the advertisers. ‘They do not praise them- 
selyes....no, not in the least degree.... They only 
publish columns of panegyric, to which the sig- 
natures of persons at three or four thousand miles 
distance, in the moon, or elsewhere, are affixed. 

However, there is another observation T must 
make. ‘Fhe Lancasterian main principle is eco- 
nomy, as relates to the system generally. Is that 
the case with those who profess to teach in this 
city? Far from it. LPhave seen quarter bills 
from some of the seminariés, amounting to 10 and 
12 dollars. As for the matter of charging jor 
premiums, T can scarcely credit it. 

Education is the main stay of morality and re- 
ligion, and, if this prop be undermined, the most 
serious consequences may result; and I hope an 
enlightened community will endeavor to discrimi- 
nate between real and deceptive modes of instruct- 
ing the rising generation. 

Perhaps you will soon again hear from 


ANTI-CARRABOO. 








The Olio. 
BY MARMADUKE MEDLEY, ESQ. 
AND OTHERS. | 
No. HII. 
From the Drawing-Room of Lionel Lovelace, esq. 


As we have already been introduced to the pub- 
lic, by our learned and worthy president, and as 
he has told them, we shall in all instances write as 
we please, thtey must for the present, remain con- 
tent to read, and admire our sage productions, 
without further knowledge of us; but we promise 
ere long to give them our ‘measure’ as correctly 
taken as authors ever take of themselves. 

All who read our first numbers (and for their 
sakes | hope there are few who did not,) will have 
learned, that cur intention is to shoot folly as it 
Hies—and perhaps there is no species of it more 
deserving correction than that to which we dedi- 
cate this paper. 

A pedant has been from time immemorial (and 
we think justly) an object of contempt and ridi- 
cule; it is the acme of folly for a person to be con- 


tinually harping on the same string, and without 
considering whether his subject is interesting to 
his hearers, to be fatiguing their attention with 
‘a twice told tale,’ or some prolix disquisition, 
perhaps useless in itself, or if not, in all probabili- 
ty so badly handled and enlarged on, as to prove 
to us, that he has only skimmed the surface, and 
is totally ignorant of the principles and ground 
work of his argument. 

It is true, instruction may always be gained 
from the conversation of an erudite man, but 
when we find he is not content with instructing, 
butis perpetually on the watch to shew the extent 
of his knowledge, and by causing us to betray our 
ignorance, triumph over us; our pride immediately 
takes the alarm and we cease to admire that, which 
we find is only displayed to lessen our value, by 
comparing it with his own. 

Moreover, those gentlemen think they are pri- 
vileged to talk on the same subject to any person 
indiscriminately, and if one of them should have 
made some important discovery in the art of mak- 
ing mouse traps, or flying kites, he will not fail to 
edify by an elaborate explanation, a parson, a sol- 
dier, his bootmaker, or a lady. Of the various 
species, none are more obnoxious than literary pe- 
dants, for they are continually teazing us with 
what we already know, or might easily become 
acquainted with in a more pleasing manner than 
that proposed by our tormentor. In this very amus- 
ing class, we Will first aim our shaft at a literary 
booby,* whom we will designate as ‘Tom Quarto.’ 

Tom is a fashionable lounger, kills time at a li- 
brary or a bookstore, and seldom appears in pub- 
lic, without a ponderous weight of folios under his 
arm; so the volume is large, it matters not wheth- 
er it be ‘Locke or Mother Goose, Shakspeare or 
Tom .Thumb,’ and indeed Quarto has read them 
all, as well as most authors of intermediate excel- 
lence, and having gleaned them of many high 
sounding sentences, retails them with a prodigal 
liberality. What tho he sometimes commits petty 
larcenies, such as stealing from one author and at- 
tributing the quotation to another! his auditors 
don’t know it, and it passes as legitimate. The la- 
dics say, Mr. Quarto, is a very agreeable man, 
and who would dare appeal from the justness of 
their wisdom? it is certain he can hold forth for an 
hour in the most delectable strain of eloquence, on 
the comparative beauties of a white or red shay; 
whether a pink or blue ribbon is the more becom- 
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ing: and indeed he is perfectly at home on any of 
the subjects at once so useful and ornainental. 

As a critic, Tom is certainly very great, and 
to exercise this talent, attends regularly the thea- 
tre; if an actor should chance to step too far by 
one inch, use the Jeft instead of the right hand, or 
exit thro the wrong door, Tom is sure to let every 
one know il: but should the actor commit no such 
fault, tangle to the grasp of Tom’s criticism, 
then he condemns the whole, and his authorities 
are Jolson, Stevens. Warburton, and all the bost 
of black lettered dogs’ in their elegant notes and 
commentaries on Britain’s favorite bard. 


Tom also writes sonnets. odes, epigrams, and 
epiaphs, and sometimes an impromptu, one of 
which we have known him keep in his pocket at 
least two months, for want of an opportunity to 
introduce it and at last bring it out quite mal 
apropos:—on another occasion, having two by him 
he used the wrong one, and did not discover his 
mistake until too late te rectify it. Nor was this 
tiie least of his errors and misfortunes, for hap- 
pening to discover a dusty volume among some old 
lumber, he selected a few lines which he intended 
to pass off as original, imagining,very judiciously, 
that so old a book as this must be either out of 
print or sidom looked into. Big with expectation, 
he produced his precious morceau the next even- 
ing at a large party, and we shall never forget his 
dejected countenance, when instead of receiving 
praise as an author, a lady put into his hands a 
volume of Chaucer, and desired him to correct 
two palpable mistakes he had made in four lines, 

‘Alas, poor Yorick’—were not our paper al- 
ready at sufficient length, we would give hima 
little good advice; we may perhaps at some future 
period for the benefit of his species, favor him with 
another sketch, but a word to the wise is sufficient. 


‘And if he has sense but to balance a straw, 
tHe will sure take the hint from the picture I draw? 


if he does not however, he may rest assured ‘we 
shall mect again at Phiblippi.’ 


LIONEL LOVELACE, ESQ. 


*We do not here use the word ‘booby’ in its 
common acceptation, we allude to a silly bird of 
that name, found beneath the tropics, the ‘Le fou’ 
of Bisson, which is classed in the 9th order and 
ath genus. This bird is so stupid as to suffer it- 
self to be taken on the rigging of ships, without 
any effort to escape. 
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[By our Letter-Box.] 


[The following anecdote of Voltaire, (translated 
from alate French publication for this paper) 
shows, that even great minds may be affected by 
trifling incidents. In person, Voltaire was of a 
remarkably spare habit, which is alluded to by 
Dr. Beattie, who, in a satyrical epigram, de- 
scribes him as * profligate and thin”  Vhe word 
* maigre,” in the French language, is more ex- 
pressive than the translation * thin’ but the al. 
lusion will be perfectly understood. } 

—_— 

Voltaire had a favorite young eagle which was 
kept chained in the court-yard of his chateau de 
Ferney. One day the eagle had a battle with two 
cocks, and was severely wounded. Voltaire, quite 
distressed, dispatched an express to Geneva, with 
orders to bring a man who was considered to be 
a skiliul physician among animals. His impa- 
tience was so great, that while his courier was 
gone, he continued walking from the eagle’s nest 
to the window, from whence he had a view of the 
high road. At last, he espied him, with the anx- 
iously expected Esculapius mounted behind him, 
he uttered an exclamation of joy, ran to meet 
him, and overwhelmed him with prayers and pro- 
mises. The man, astonished at a reception to 
which he was entirely unaccustomed, examined 
his wounded patient. Voltaire anxiously endea- 
voured to read in his countenance his fears and 
hopes» ‘The doctor, with a sage air, declared, 
that he could promise nothing until the removal 
of the first dressings ; and departed, after being 
well paid, and a strict injunction to attend the pa- 
tient next morning, The opinion next day was, 
that the eagle could not long survive. This was 
a new source of inquietude. The {rst questic® 
Voltaire put to a servant, named Madeleine, w 
was ordered to attend him every morning as soon 
as he awoke, was, How is my eagle ?—Pretty 
well, str, pretty well. One day, however, Made- 
leine answered the customary question with an ex- 
travagant burst of laughter; Sir, your eagle is 
no longer sick.—I am overjoyed to hear it, re- 
plied Voltaire, he is then perfectly cured ! 

He is dead, sir ! 

Dead! my eagle dead ! and you announce the 
intelligence to me with laughter ? 

Indeed, sir, replied the poor girl, who scarce- 
ly knew what she said, he was se thin (maigre) 
that it was better for him to be dead. 

What do you say, exclaimed Voltaire in a fu- 
rious tone, Thin! a tine reason! you then sup- 
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pose that I also should be killed because I am thin. 
You laugh at the death of my poor eagle because 
he was thin ; you think that because you are fat, 
none but those of your description have a right to 
live. Away, out of my sight instantly. 

Madame Denis hearing the uproar, ran to en- 
quire the cause of her uncle’s rage. Voltaire re- 
peated the circumstances, muttering, maigre, mai- 
gre, I should also be killed. Finally, he insisted 
on Madeleine’s dismissal. His complaisant niece 
pretended to obey him, but directed the girl, to 
whom she was much attached, to conceal herself 
in the chateau. About two months afterwards, 
Voltaire enquired what had become of Madeleine. 
She is very unhappy, replied Madame Denis, as 
she could not obtain a place of service in Gene- 
va when it was found she had been discharged 
from Ferney. It was her own fault, said Voltaire. 
Why should she laugh at the death of my eagle 
because he was thin ? However she must not per- 
ish with hunger; let her return, but, remember, 
never permit her to appear in my presence.— 
Oh, my dear uncle, replied Madame Denis, you 
need not be uneasy on that account. Madeleine 
now joyfully issued from her hiding place, and for 
some time avoided meeting her master, until 
one day as Voltaire had just risen from table, he 
met the astonished girl face to face. The ren- 
contre was totally unexpected. Madeleine, over- 
whelmed with confusion, blushed, and with down- 
cast eyes, began to stammer out excuses—Say no 
more on the subject, said Voltaire, but, in future, 
please to remember, that it is not a just reason for 
putting any animal to death because he is THIN. 


abecajeefcofe 


A gentleman, on a visit to a friend in New- 
York on a very cold winter’s evening, remarked 
to his host that his stove was a long time heating. 
Why, really, replied his friend, it is the case, 
and I cannot divine the reason, as I have just put 
fifty dollars’ worth of wood in it. Fifty dollars’ 
worth of wood! exclaimed the gentleman. Yes, 
repeated the other, fifty dollars worth, at the same 
time drawing out of the stove an elegant cremona 
violin, which he had placed there, without fire, as 
matter for a pun, 

At the sale of a virtuoso’s effects, a single shell 
was purchased at a very high price ; the buyer held 
it up to the company: * there are but two speci- 
* mens of this shell,’ said he, ‘ known io be in ex- 
‘istence, and I have the other :’—and he set his 
foot upon it and crushed it to pieces! 





4 LADY’S MS. PORT-FOLIO. 


No. I. 
To THe MEMORY or a NATURAL CHILD, 
Who died a few days after its Birth. 


Thou! lovely babe! pure as thy native morn, 
Begot in rapture, in dishonor born! 

Refused that breast which nature bid thee claim, 
And but refused to save thy mother’s shame! 
The cup of life thou sipp’d, and turn’d aside, 
Tasted, but found it bitter, wept and died! 

This, to thy fate, a piteous parent gave, 

And with his tears bedew’d thy sad untimely grave. 


THE WINGS OF LOVE. 
(Imitated from the French of M. Moultier) 


*Tis said, Love flies :—whence sprung his wings ? 
The boy was born with no such things ; 
For Innocence would never rove, 

And wings were needless, then, for Love. 
Nor did they shoot up as he grew ; 
Fond Infancy is pure and true : 

And, still unfledg’d, he reach’d the age 
When gentle sighs the heart engage ; 
For Constancy will ever prove 

The sister fair of youthful Love. 

But soon as e’er one balmy kiss 

From Marie’s lip had seal’d his bliss, 
And taught his little heart to leap, 

The callow points began to peep : 
Another kiss....the callow points 

To pinions sprout, with downy joints ; 
Kiss follows kiss....two days, *tis said, 
Full plumage o’er the pinions spread : 

In fine, he talk’d, and woo'd so well, 
He gain’d much more than I can tell. 
Soon as his pow’r the Urchin knew, 

He proudly clapp’d his wings, and flew / 
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[By our Letter-Box.} 


salle 
SONG.—Tune, ‘IV hen bidden to the Wake or Fair’ 
TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 

When absent from my darling Fair, 

Live torpil hours in sadness move; 

Nor heaps of wealth could ease my care, 

‘For wiat ts gold compar’d to Love? 

My heart to its own centre true, 

Mourns like the plaintive turile-dove; 

Leaves lics to the sordid crew, 

‘for what is gold compar’d to Love?’ 

Rich elit ring gems no longer please, 

Wooenowe, ov grief or anguish prove; 

i Move the qwoe-worn mind can ease, 

Vhon what are gems compar’d to Love? 


4 iendly Fair can calm each smart, 
‘Pho mind’s severest pangs remove; 
Wliist gold dees but contract the heart, 


Phen say, should gold compare with Love? 
From Love flow all the sweets of life, 
Joys worthy of imperial Jove; 

Irom his domains, fly care and strife, 
‘Then what on earth compares with Love? 
Our God when first this world he fram’d, 
Sent his high mandate from above; 

‘The sexes for each other nam‘d, 

And bless’d them with the Boon of Love! 

W ELH. 


— 
INVOCATION TO .....00008 (AN Acrostic.) 
Shower thy poppies on my head, 
Lightly all thy influence shed; 
Each busy thought chase far away, 
Each watchful care in torpor lay, 
Put down thy wings, and with me stay. 
W £.UL. 
Feelings unemployed. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are raptuves, to the dreary void, 
The leatiess desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemploy’d. 


A christian friend’s rep/y to the foregoing lines of 
lord Byron. 
Leave then, O Bard! thy cheerless Atheist plan, 
Unite the Christian to the accomplish’d man; 
And thus pertection’s goal attain, 
As Taras man that goal can gain; 
So wilt thou cease to fel that void,’ 


rant 


Phat **wasle of feeiings unemploy’d.” 
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** When a good man dies, the cily mourns.” 

Within the short space of three years, Phila- 
delphia, and, in fact, the literary world, in gene- 
ral, has had occasion to mourn the loss of three 
distinguished medical characters, Doctors Rusa, 
Barron and Wisrar....men, whose lives were 
remarkable for the variety of their contributions 
to the field of literature. "Their devotion to the 
cause of science, on the most expansive scale, has 
never been surpassed in the New, and, perhaps, 
not even in the Old Tiemisphere. To each of them 
the inscription on Dr. Goldsmith's tomb may be 
justly applied....%* nihil quod tetigit non ornavil.” 

Dir. Wistar died on Thursday the 22d inst. 
and ou Monday last his remains were interred, 
aticnded by a large concourse of mourning friends, 

by his death the University is deprived of a 
Professor of Anatomy, whose station will not be 
speedily supplied by a man of so extensive talent 
and industry. 








A Juggler, in this city, among other exploits, 
swallows a sword only 22 inches long. One of 
the same fraternity, lately, in Dublin, proposed 
that #pistoi should be discharged at him by any 
person in company, and he would catch the ball 
between his teeth. ‘Che pistol was handed to a 
young Hibernian, who, however, substituted his 
own, instead of the jugglers, and the unfortunate 
performer, instead of catching a ball between his 
teeth, had one driven down his throat, which in- 
stantly killed him. Query.... Would the Phila- 
delphia performer permit one of his visitants to 
No! 





introduce even a dirk into his throat ? 





te No Letters 
Addressed to the editor of this paper, by name 
or otherwise, will be taken out of the 
Post-oflice, unless “post-paid.” 


Thro the medium of a Lerrer-Box, placed in 
the window of this office, anonymous writers are 
invited to favor us with their literary talents. 
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